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HISTORICAL REVIEW. eget obtain an easy conquest over the military | \bhorrence, Which must fill every sifightoned indi- 
ee os |incompetence of the Haytians.". The “prisone: | vidual at the recital of such detestable enormities, 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. | were condemned to the mines, excepting three hur-{ ‘‘ Man is to man the worst and surest ill.”’ 


(Continued, ) 
1 settlement formed.—Its demolition and re-establish-| 
meal.— Battle w ih ihe natives—Subjection of the 
Island. — Dissentions among the colonists. 


At the expiration of about six months, being fur- 
hished with a fleet of seventeen sail, under the pa- 
pal sanction, containing fifteen hundred persons, 
most of them gentlemen, and some of distinguished 
rank, with soldiérs, artificers and missionaries, with 
abundant provisions, instruments for working the 
mines, the seeds of aj] the plants considered likely 
to tbrive in the climate, 
mals of Furepe, which were unknown in the newly 
discovered region, Columbus set sail in the autumn 
from the Bay of Cadiz, and arrived at Hayti on the 
twenty-second of November. But how extreme his 
disappointment to witness devastation instead of 
prosperity, and silenee instead of notes of welcome 
and congratulation! 

During the interval of his absence, and indeed 
very soon after his departure, the garrison revolted 
from the authority of their commander, and in defi- 
ance of all wholesome. restraint as well as of every 
prudential consideration, indulged in riot and licen- 


and with the domestic ani- 


dred, who were sent to Spain as slaves; but to t! 
immortal honor of the Qticen of Castile be it record 
ed, she restored them to their country, accompanie: 
with orders to give them their liberty, and at the 
same time to pay particular attention to conciliat, 
the islanders to the Christian religion, and to brin. 
them by persuasion, not by compulsion, to submit to 
the crown of Castiile.t 

These orders, however, arrived too late. Ths 
entire subjection of the island was the natural con- 
sequence of this victory, which was achieved 
Murch, 1495. A tax was imposed on all the natives 
above the age of fourteen, to be paid in gold every 
three months by those who lived in the vicinity of 
the mines, by others in coiton; the consequence of 
whieh was an attempt on their parf to reduce the 


fad it not been for the actual proceedings of these 
ervants of Spain, we should have said, that they had 

trust the arts of civilization, and the clements of 
-uperior character to convey to these barbarous 
‘landers; and to communicate them should have 
veen the legitimate object of their mission—should 
nave been the delight of their existence. If dis- 
covery be not made subservient to the promotion of 
iuman happiness, it may well be deprecated as an 
evil; forif misery follow in the train, who could 
wish for the extension of our geographical know- 
‘edge, at the expense of the comfort and the peace 
of millions of our fellow-creatures? And who can 
ielp burning with indignation to see the demon of 
Avarice binding Uayti in chains, in order to rob her 
of her gold? 





Spaniards to starvation, by tearing up the roots of 
vegetables, and retiring from the labors of the field 
By this 
however, -they became themselves the vic- 


to.the accessible parts of the mountains, 
means, 
tims of 
and upwards of a thir of their number perished.— |™ 
Previously to this terrible disaster they were esti-| 


their own inconsideration and inexperience, 





tiousness, seizing the provisions and the gold of the 
vatives. The evil becoming past further endurance, 
ie cazique of Cibao destroyed the fort and colony; 
«9 that, in the expressive words of the Abbe Raynal, | 

Celumbus found nething but ruins and carcases 
‘pon the spot where he had left fortifications and 
Spaniards.” 
n retaliations, he induced his companions to begin | 
‘ie erection of a city in a spacious plain, conveni- | 
ently situated with respect to a bay, and at length 
dignified with the name of Isabella, in honor of the 
queen his patroness. A fort was also built on the 
sountains of Cibao, where they collected gold in 
considerable quantities from the torrents, and where 
they determined to open mines. 

Intent on the great purpose of making further dis- 
coveries, Columbus appointed his brother Diego to 
govern during his absence and embarked on the 
twenty-fourth of April; but after a disastrous navi- | 
gation of five months, returned to witness new ca- 
famities. The soldiery had been placed under the 
command of Don Pedro Margarita, and were com- 
missioned to undertake the establishment of the 
Spanish authority in different parts of the island.— 
They committed similar excesses to those who had 
previously produced the destruction of the first colo 
ny; and Columbus was necessitated to take up arms 
to repel those attacks which had before proved suc- 
cessful. The battle was fought in the plain of Ve- 
£al Real, and notwithstanding the extreme disparity 
of numbers, there being a hundred thousand Indians, 
and ouly two hundred foot, twenty horse, and tweo- 
ty dogs to compose the Spanish armament, it will 
Rot appear surprising that European discipline 


Instead of uselessly wasting his time | 


prmates ata million. Jt was not, however, famine 
imerely that occasioned their destruction; the fero- 


| cious colonists pursued them to their fastnesses, and 


even trained up dogs to hunt anddevour them. It) 
that seme of the Castilians had | 


|has even been said, 
, made a vow to massacre twelve Indians every day, 
\4n honor of the twelve apostles!!! 

| Should any unlucky moralist here interpose the 
question, What right had the Spanish adventurers 
ants? Should he further enquire by what authority 
they or the Eueopean masters under whom they 
acted, plundered their possessions, shed their blood, 
and taxed their families? The reply must be given 
in that single word which comprehends the entire 
policy of half the nations of the earth and which is 
so legibly written in the annals of every country— 
The well-known feelings of Columbus 
ihimself, upon this subject, who only aimed to grati- 





Power. 


ty the avaricious spirit of his court, exempt him in 


some measure, from that unmingled sentiment of 


~ -— 








* « Ces pauvres insulaires, accoutumes la plupart 
}a se battre en se poussant a force de bras, ou tout 
au plus a coups de Macanas furent etrangement 
surpris de voir les Espagnols a battre des lignes en- 
tieres avec leurs armes a feu, dont aucun coup ne 
portoit a faux sur des corps tout nuda et qu’on ap- 
prochoit aussi pres qu ’on vouloit, enfiler trois ou 
quatre hommes a Ja fois avec leurs longues epees 
les fouler aux pieds des chevaux and lacher sur eux 
de gros maties qui leur sautant ala gorge, les etran 
gloient d'abord et les mettvient en pieces.” —C)ar- 
levoix 

+ Charlevoix. 

{ Abbe Raynal’s Hist. of the East an 
dies, Book 6. 


d West In- 





to the soil of Hayti, and the service of its inhabit- | 


In the mean time, difficulties of a new kind await- 
ed Columbus. His adversaries in Spain had intrigued 
to procure Aguado, a groom of the bed-chamber, to 
ibe sent out as commissioner, and our great discov- 
erer felt himself compelled to return to Europe to 

meet and obviate the accusations which were con- 
trived against him. 


His brother Bartholomew was 
left lieutenant-governor upon the islend, and soon 
began the building of the town of St. Domir £0.— 
| Francis Roldan, a man of rank, was chief justice. 
| This was in 1496. 
The precise causes of the dissentions which jn’ 
|Stantly arose among the colonists, it may perhaps 
| be somewhat difficult to explain. A pretence wa: 
junquestionably afforded by the removal of the se: 
|tlers to the opposite side of the island, that is, fron 
Isabella to St. Domingo; which Columbus had con. 
|sidered a more eligible situation, and whither hie 
brother after his departure transferred them. Ip 
stead of maintaining order, Roldan encouraged in 
subordination; and thinking that Columbus was not 
likely to return, he formed the 
government. 


esign of seizing the 
he insinuated him- 
self into the confidence and affection of the people, 
misrepresenting the conduct of others. 


For this purpose, 


Having been 
commissioned to head a band of soldiers to enforces 


the payment of tribute from one of the refractory 
eaziques, be availed himself of the favorable oppor- 
tunity of disseminating rebellious feelings, and upon 
his return, openly seized the keys of the royal maga- 
zine, distriduting the arms and provisions to his 
Don Diego was obliged to shut himself up 
in the castle, and proeure defenders from Concep- 
tion. Partholomew was of course on bis side filled 
with apprehensions at the progress of the revolt, es- 


party. 


Pecially when be found that several persons of con- 





He obtained an ir- 
iterview with Roldan, but the latter was resolved to 
carry things to the utmost extremity. 


s deration were engaged in it. 


The troops 
began to desert from ine garrison, and Bartholomew 


was beginning to despqir, when he received infor: 
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sation of the arrival of two ships at St. Domingo 
Saden with provisions. Here the rebel chief receiv- 
ed new proposals for peace through the commander 
of the vessels, who entreated him to desist, but in 
vain. Withdrawing into the province of Xarangua, 
he told the cazique that he came to release him} 
from the tribute whieh had been imposed by the | 
king, and that for his part he did mot desire the 
possessions, but the hearts of his allies. He held 
the same language to other caziques, while in fact 
he made them pay dearly for his friendship. 
(To be continued. ) 
REVIEW OF IITNRY CLAY’S SPEECH, DELIVERED AT A 
MEETING OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 1827. 
(Concluded. ) 


Before I proceed to treat upon the other parts of 
this speech, I wish the reader’s attention turned to 
the latter clause in last week’s quotation. I had not 
then leisure to notice it as fully as I wished. 

For the honor of “human nature,” we fain 
would indulge the hope that “ the triumphs of fraud 


and viclenee and iniquity’ can never ‘* surposs 








‘hose of virtue and benevolence and humanity.”— 
We would gladly embrace the idea, which the ora-| 
‘or holds out, and suppose that this were scarcely | 
possible, provided, the people generally ‘+ were sc-| 
riously to engage in the good work.” But we must | 
have stronger evidence than the world has yet pro-| 
dneed of a change in the human heart, before we | 
ean adopt the sentiment in its utmost latitude, and | 


apply it to the case before us. Until we ean bring 
' 


In showing the feasibility of the project relative | 


to the transportation of the colored race from this 
country to the African continent, some further cal- 
culations and remarks are made, as follows: 

The population of the United States be- 
ing, at this time, estimated at about ten mil- 
lions of the European race, and two of the 
African, on the supposition of the annual 
increase, of both of its classes, during tie 
the whole period necessary to the process of 
duplication of our numbers, they would, at 


‘the end of that period, relatively stand twen- 


ty millions for the white and two for the 
black portion. 
of anumber equal to the annual increase, 


‘atthe beginning of the term, and persever- 


5 5 
ed in to the end of it, would accomplish 


more than to keep the parent stock standing. 
The Colonists would comprehend more than 
an equal proportion of those of the prolific 
ages. Few of those who had passed that 
age would migrate. So that the annual in- 
crease of those left behind, would continue 
gradually, but, at first, insensibly, to dimi- 
nish; and by the expiration of that period of 
duplication, it would be found to have mate- 
iially abated. But it is not merely the great- 
er relative safety and happiness which 


{ANCIPATION. 


But an annual exportation | 





ll eee eo 
nour of all the triumphs ever decreed to the 
most successful conquerer. 

The orator next goes on to show ‘that the utili. 
ty of a total separation of the two incongruous por. 
tions of our population, supposing it to be practica- 
ble, none have ever doubted.”” He considers that 
the mode of accomplishing it, has, alone divided pub- 
lie opinion, Colonization in Africa, is supposed to 
be the only practicable scheme. The remeval of 
the oppressed to the country beyond the Rocky 
mountains, itis said would be more expensive than 
to Africa-—And the project of sending them to Hay- 
ti, he says, has passed awny. 

That it would be possible to separate the classes, 
I shall not dispute; neither do I doubt thet the ex- 
pense of transportation beyond the Rocky moun. 
tains would be greater than to the African coast, 
whether the sum total of the difficulties would be 
as great or not.—But I am not prepared to admit 
thet the “ project” of emigration to Hayti ‘ has 
passed away.’? The number that have gone thither, 
since the organization of the Colonization Society, 
hasbeen to those removed to Africa, as, perhaps. 
seven or eight to cne! I will not, however, dwel! 
upon this subject at present. 

After speaking of the benefits to be extended to 
the people of Africa, by the planting of our colonies 


. . : . . . vat 1 4 1 « i os 
would, at the termination of that period, on ‘hat continent, &e. he proceeds to answer some 


be the condition of ihe whites. The abillity 
to give further stimulus to the cause of colo- 
nization will have been doubled, whilst the 
subjects on which it would have to operate, 
will have decreased or remained stationary. 


the great principle of self-interest to operate in its Tf the business of colonization should be 
tavor, we can never expect to establish the truth of | erularly attended during two periods of du- 
the axiom, but shall deceive ourselves in oll the eal-| plication, at the end of the second, the whites 
culations we make in support of it. Indeed, were | would stand to the blacks, as forty mi‘lons 
the fiftieth part of the zeal manifest among the! to not more than two, whilst the same abili- 
American people to do justice to the children of Af-| ty will have been quadrupled. — Even if colo- 
piea, that has been, and now is, to wrong them, for | nization should then altogether cease, the 
Selfish purposes, the chains would fall from their! proportion of the African to the European 
limbs almost instantaneousl:. The universal idea' race, will be so small, that the most timid 
among the human race is, that it is cheaper to wae may then, for ever, dismiss all ideas of dan- 
tomt from a man his labor, than to pay him for it.— | ger from within or without, on account of 
Therefore, it must be shown that this reasoning is | that incongruous and perilous element in our 


fallacious, (and it ean be shown,) before the same | 
exertion will be made to ensure the success of vir- 
tuous principles over those of violence and fraud. 

Let, then, such men as Henry Clay make it their | 
duty to show the actual value of free labor, compar- | 
ed with thatof slaves. Let them show that self-in- 
tcrest often defeats its own measures, when it tran- 


scends the bounds of honesty, and that it frequently 


where 
‘ 


more to cheat aman out of his property, or 
ta} e ’ H ; > ‘ 
tahor, than to pay hima reasonable price for it.— 


fot tunfact be made appear that thes is the case with 
modern slavesholders—that they are (some of them 
perhars unwillingly) practising the arts of fraud 
anc that it would be cheaper to act honestly. If our 
influedtial men will convince the people generally 
of this, the prejudices of the dey will vanish before 
it like the dews of nicht at the approach of the mor- 


ving sun. The gentleman has indeed, hmted at 


the subject, as I have before observed: but it must! 


be more than h'nted.—tt must be clearly demonstrated 
to pr iluee its propper tffeet. Should our leading m 
who cujoy the contidtnce of the peopie un 


it, the attempt would be both glorions and suc-| 


eessful. 77° 


population. 
Further by the annual withdrawal of 
25.000 persons of colour, there would be an- 


of the objections of the advocates of slavery, thus: 


We are reproached with doing mischief 
by the agitation of this question. The So- 
city goes into no household to disturb its do- 
mestic tranquillity; it addresses itself to no 
slaves to weaken their obligation of obedi- 
ence. It seeks to affect no man’s property. 
[t neither has the power nor the will tu affect 
the property of any one, contrary to his con- 
sent. The execution of its scheme weuld 
augment instead of diminishing the value of 
the property left behind. The Society, eom- 
posed of free men, concerns itself only with 
the free. Collateral consequences, we are 
not responsible for. It is not this Society 
which has produced the great moral revolu- 
tion which the age exhibits. What would 
they, who thus reproach us have done? If 
they wonld repress all tendencies towards 
Liberty and ultimate emancipation, they must 


nual space created for an equal number of|do more than put down the benevolent ef- 


the white race. The period, therefore of 

duplication of the whites, by the laws which 

govern population, would be accelerated. 
Such, Mr. President, isthe project of the 


‘Society, and such is the extension and use 


which may be made of the principle of co- 
lonization, in application to our slave popu- 
lation, by those States which are alone com- 
petent to undertake and execute it. All, on 
any one of the States which tolerate slavery 


forts of this Society. They must go back 
to the era of our Liberty and Independence, 
and muzzle the cannon which thunders its 
annual joyous return. They must revive the 
slave trade with all its train of atrocities 
| bey must suppress the workings of British 





philanthopy, seeking to meliorate the cordr 
ition of the unfortunate West Indian slaves. 
‘They must arrest the carecr of South Ame- 
‘rican deliverance from thraldom. They 


may adopt and execute it, by cv-operation! must blow out the moral lights around us, 


or s¢ parate exertion. 


If 1 could be instru-! and extinguish that greates! torch of all which 


mental in eradicating this deepest stain up-| America presents to a benighted world, 
on the character of our conntry, and reno-/ pointing the way to their rights, their liber- 


ving all cause of reproach on account of it 


ties, and their happiness. And when they 


by foreign nations—if I could only be instru-| have achieved all these purposes, their work 
montal in ridding of this foul blot tbat rever-| wiilbe yet incomplete. They must penetrate 


'e:] State that gave me birth, cr that not iess| the human soul, and eradicate the light ot 


wloved State which kindly adopted me as'reason and the love of liberty. Ther, and 
jer son. § would not exchange the proud sa-lnot till then, when universal darkness and 


’msfaction which I should enjoy, for the bo-' despair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery; 


— a. LS. OL 
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and repress all sympathies and all humane, SELECTED TICLES. _— {sv long ” must theresore set apart $20 
and benevolent efforts among freemen, in be~} | Per annum, for twenty j ears, in order to re- 
ge gt mitie teathnk aldian ¢ + FOO TES ALEXARD ON place hiin when he shall die, or become toe 
palf of the unhappy portion ef our race who | VIEWS 6 SS ae ’ yecome | 
are doomed to bondage. of th Senceolent Bociety of Alexandria for| irm to work: in tue event of his living 
Our friends, who are cursed with this, “O° | J much beyond this period, he must also sev 
Sy « : | > 


ameliora'ing and improving the condition 
of the Peopie ef Color. 
No. Hf. 

OF THE CAUSES WHY SLAVE LABOURIS DEAR- 


}apart some of lis former earnings to man- 
‘tain him in his olc age; but this we will not 
‘take into the account, though it ts a fair 


item: of expense. ‘The clothing of a slave, 


greatest evils, deserve the kindest attention | 
and consideration. Their property and their) 
safety are both involved. But the liberal! 
and candid among them will not, cannot) ah eget ives age apen 
, mee weetets ta deliver ent SS TRLn FEES LAPOU™ . |to keep him in tolerable comfort, must cost 
expect Ghat every projecs te Sauer | F the facts and testimonies adduced in | Ko 
’ mm it te to be crushed. bee: fal rom te facts ¢ “ eee 'we think, at least $20 per annum; but we 
country from it is to be crushed, because ol a! ‘oud tamale ‘@ think st fe evident)”. > Oo > 5 Bul 
possible and ideal danger jour second number, we think ily el j will say $15 fer a safe calculation, for if the 
Sie 4 —_ ° ! ‘ . , ‘ - Ww . ° . . 
. Ww t but udmir 2 tionifed and deanea| Om the labour af freemen ¢ actua , a | stuff for clothing be made in the family, the 
ranne ut aamire Gigulas i | . ‘ ‘ « . aves. a - 
ae sliail p 4 phit he sad ‘ ran ler to the employer than the labou Ss cil | spinners and weavers must be supported, 
str ic an ‘ ' net 1S-| "yy: a}, aw ‘inally . 
strain of patrio philan — eloquen | This evidence we chose to draw principally |and some of the materials must be bought. 
palyed in those two paragraphs. Admitting that f,om facts in the history of our country} yo wil] estimate taxes, medical attendance, 
it 4s the — effusion of real sentiment, the which may come within the knowledge of and time lost by sickness, at $5 per annum. 
speaker is entitled te the meed of merited eulogi- | every reader, rather than rely entirely WON! He. cound chen ahd ta tie expense of ani 
um. But the remark that, “ the execution of” | the experience of other countries, as record- slave, his proportion of the over-ecrs wa 
a} 3 ‘ } . lo a . ww . ‘hie : Ay rt « : 
the society's “scheme would augment, instead of/ed by former writers, and which, in every ges and mainienance, who is employed te 
diminishing, the value of the property [the slaves] instance, goes to prove the same posiion | oteb them, and to supply, by a legrad- 
left behind,” sets with most ungracious aspect on its | with an increasing weight of evidence. hy f ing punis:ment, that stimulu to excrtion, 
very front. If he really wishes the abolition of sla-|Siiall, however, when we sme fo speak Ol) which the ireeman finds in the hope of re- 
very, (which is to be inferred from some of his ex.| the means of abe tr bitig odion hh au aa ward. As one overseer can watch a good 
expressions.) why 4uterlard his eloqnent appeals | S!OM and emery one re 7 of many slaves, we willestimate this expense 
to the justice uf his countrymen with remarks eal-)S°me experiments that have been made in| 4¢ only $10 per annum fercach. There 


jother countries for this purpose, and which) app many other expenses, re uting from the 
employment of slaves, which we c nuot ¢s- 


culated to favor the idea of insincerity ?* : “ites . . : 
. / l also aflurd additional contirmation of the 
timate—such as desertion, pifermg, &e. 
but on recapitulating those enumerated, we 


K Upon the whole, there is much to approve in the| 


I nosition adv . Adam Smith, j 
speech before us. Tho’ it must be admitted that the | position advanced by Dr = 
shall find that they amount to $74 per 
ancum for each working man, and this may 


, ong | or the wealth of nations— 
orator Jabored under the stcong impress:ons of preju- ! his able work on tl 

hs be called the wages paid to slaves, it being 

As this position is so contrary to the usual] exclusive of their food. We are informed 


“That the work done by freemen, comes 
dice, or pelicy, to which too many of our most| : ‘ 
weet ee eee = ‘cheaper in the end than that performed by 
eminent statesmen are subjeet, still, his observa-| « 
bits of thinking among Many persons in |that the ordinary wages of freemen, who 
‘the southern and middle states, we will en-| gre employed as field labourers in the up- 


Slaves.” 
—— 


trons are exceedingly well calculated to enlighten | 

* A writer in the New-York “ Preedom’s Jour- deavour to show the principle causes why | er counties of Virginia, are from $60 {ob 
nal,” who is no doubt a colored man, observes on the labor of slaves is s0 expensive to the 475 per annum, besides their board. Ie 
reading Clay's apecon, as fullews: employer, Although it may seem, at first! seems, then, that a slave-labourer costs as 


“It should be no matter of small concern to the ur , 1s] s{ ¢ 
‘view, that the slave costs his master no) mych asa free-l: oe: iil Aa 
‘ee people of colour, to perceive the rapid progress | : : much asa free-labour wart and if he does three 


st the Colonization Society: its increase cannot be ; MOFe than his food and the —— oo fourths as much work, his employer loses by 
viewed In any other light, than a desire to get efiec- | he has allowed him, yet there are other items him about 15 or S20 per annum, or, in other 
. _ * . . . z | ‘ 

tually rid of the free Pon's Mr. me pop ogy | of expense often overlooked, that are, per- words, the work done by him would cost 
ty inf rat it 3 g o ieee t a a) er eee, ’ peer “- s 

ly informs us, that it is to have nothing to do wit ‘| haps, greater than both of these.—The most ¢)js much less, if it had been performed by 
the delicate question of Slavery: it is, says he, in-| rominent amone them is, the expense of | f Sipe hall ‘all fin, 
ieuded exclusively to be applied tothe free people. | P ‘ : we ”9 ‘. I ~)  {& feeeman. ut we shall generally ind 
iam aware that many philanthropists have become , rearing children, to replace the s'ave, when ‘that slave-holders employ twice as many 
converts tothe colonization scheme, many, Idouct)he shall be worn out by labor, or released working hands as are employed by those 
not, who have at all times espoused the cause of the/ hy death. This expense can in no wise be! who depend upon voluntary labour, on a 
wppressed, and imagine that it will uitimately prove | voided by the master: for if he purchases| f.. Ct} a d that the f, ’ 
beneficial to them; others think, that it is the onlfj°! °°" J a ad , I ’ farm of the same size; an . Hat tine farms ot 
mcans by which Africa can become civilized, and jbis slaves, instead of rearing t em, he must ‘the latter are generally cultivated more judi- 
‘ Ethiopia strewch forth her hands to Ged;” but they | pay the expense that has been incurred by ciously. Even those farmers who do but 
do not penetrate the rent viewsef the Colosigstion isnother; and whea he comes to estimate Jittle work themselves, can cultivate a farm 


Society, who bave carefully disguised their inten-| EAE . . tow . 
) ir ‘ei “es  § invested, and the} ‘Tres ‘ 
‘ions; which have since the formation of this Socie- | the interest on the stock so ir ’ of 300 or 400 acres, with the usual propor 


ty been aimed at the liberty of the free people. Ma-| value of its annual depreciation, he will find |tion of cleared land. by the labour of two 
ny of the Southern States have the same object in|it amounts to more than half the hire of aifpeemen and an apprentice boy, while the 
view; witness their several laws against those peo-' free Jabourer. Suppose, for instance, that)slave holder will have at least 4 or 5 men 
rs for inanex they are nronbited from FeUrNE/ young man slave costs $400, the interest /slayes, besides many women and children 
ever. The col nizing plan, as exposed by Mr Clay,| &" this sum is $24 per annum, which Is aion a farm of the same size. In this case 
is intended indirectly to force the free people to) fair item of expense, because it could have ‘the slave only does halfthe work of the free 
emigrate, particularly those in the Southern States, | been invested so asto bring this interest. But) man, although he costs as much annually. 
bee they are so much aprressen. by prohibitions’ be cannot calculate upon the slave living) Nor is it surprising that this should be the 
ndtaxation {It cannot but be warmly patronized; ee gales ie a stains t Pinas a ie = Smit a 

by slave-holders. Mr. Clay contradicts in the most, ™ore than 20 years alter he attains to matu-' case. * A person,’ says Adam Smith, “ who 


positive manner, those advocates of the colonizing | rity—the average term of human life is not} can acquire no property, can have no othez 


mon who ate se He ragged assured us oot pal en a S ceh thas uate ta | interest but toeat as much, and to jabour as 
whe only way by which the nation can get rid of that) bers are quite dilerently Gisposed, and that their ja-| )- ‘ ssible.—Vy¥ h: ‘er wor , 
Curse to the country, Slavery; the only means of| bors are doing much good, it must be admitted that} little, as a sible. uff; hatever work he does, 
ever atoning to Africa for the injury we have done| the statements of others are well calculated to des- | beyond what is sufficient to purchase his 
her. Ministers of the Gospel have preached to us| troy the confidence which some have reposed in) own maintenance, can be squeezed out oi 
5 the — pore who are favourable have in}them. To pe mo es re him by violence only, and not by any in- 
his manner been deceived.” / Society must take stronger ground. must advo- | ” . ; ft 2 Relies: 

rate 935 ate Pi rest ¢ is OW cient Ital 

his is the light in which many view the efforis| cate emancipation by lar, on the condition of remo- | terest of h , a . ft an ‘d laly bow 
of the members of the Colonization Society. And} val. §c. Otherwise little will be effected by its ex-| much the cultivation of corn egenerated, 


while we know that a great portion of those meme; ertious that will be of lasting benefit to the uation, ‘how unprofitable it became to the master. 





| 
ihe minds of many persons, and, of course, may be | - 
productive of very beneficial results. 
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when it came under the management of 
slaves, is remarked both by Pliny and Colu- 
mella.”? 

It may, however, be objected to this rea- 
soning, that it is not fair to estimate the 
price of the slave, and the amount of his de- 
preciation by age, because most persons in 
this neighborhood have either obtained them 
by inheritance, or raised them, and that they 
merely hold them because the laws of the 
fcate oblize them to maintain them even 
if they were to set them free. To this 
we answer, that it is very little, if any, 
cheaper to raise slaves than to buy 
them; that most persons who hold them 
are every year sinking money by them, 
especially if they cultivate poor iand, 
and that laws in favor of emancipation and 
colonization would be enacted if the people 
were only convinced of their true interest. 

That it is nearly as dear to raise slaves as 
to buy them, we think may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that very few persons, and 


; = = eS ae eo 
ent degrees of expense toexecuteit. It ap-|pedience; and mankind have only been 


pears accordingly, from the experience of all|called upon to concur in the general posi- 
ages and nations, I believe, that the work | tions, that it cannot be defended upon ration- 


than that performed by slaves.” human and divine law—that it is at war with 

The estimates we have hitherto made re-| the best feelings of our nature, and that it 
late solely to the expense of rearing and} becomes us as a nation provident of the fu- 
maintaining slaves, and tothe unproductive-| ture, to abolish it. For those who are wil!- 
ness of their labor compared with that of|ling to reflect candidly on the subject, and 
free-men; but there are other causes of ex-} who will not permit themselves to be delu- 
penditure which operate generally upon | ded by the solicitations of self interest, such 
slave-holders, and may perhaps be consider-| reasoning is sufficient.—But man, as he has 
ed as necessarily attendant upon the system: | been Justty thatacterized, is a selfish being, 
one of these is the number of their domestic |and slow to be convinced on subjects which 
servants, which is generally much greater) militate against present advantages. There 
than would be employed if they were to hire} was formerly, that is, before the successfu' 
free servants. We presume that the reason|establishment of the Colony at Liberia, two 
why they employ more domestic servants, Classes of persons who withheld their appro- 
‘is because slaves are generally slower in, bation from the Abolition Society. The one 
| their movements than free people, which class was composed of enquirers and scep. 
naturally results from their having no pros- tics, who wanted to know what could be 
pect of gain to incite them to activity. ‘done with the slaves if they were emancipa- 
| Now there is no kind of servants soun-|ted. ‘Phe other, of calculating wiseacres. 








perhaps none, engage in the business of! productive tothe master as menial servants. | Who strenuously contended that agriculture 


raising them as a profitabie trade, and that 
most persons who do raise them, are fre- 
quently driven by their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, andcontrary to their inclinations, to 
the painful and disgraceful act of selling 
them to the southern traders. It shou'd also 


be remembered, that part of the wages of 


the free-laborer goes to the raising of chil- 
dren to supply his place in society, and that 
the wages he generally receives at the pre- 


sent time,in this part of the country, is bare- | 


ly sufficient to maintain him and his family, 
with all the economy he can make use of. 
Now the owner of slaves who keeps up his 
stock, must also maintain for this purpose, at 
least double the number of children that he 
has of grown hands of both sexes; for “it 
is computed,” says Adam Smith, “that one 
half the children born, die before the age of 
manhood.” [tis also estimated by writers 
on this subject, that the woman who rears 
children cannot de more work than is suff- 
cient to maintain herself,—so that every la- 
boring male slave must be charged with the 
maintenance of four children to keep up the 
stock, two of which the master may calcu- 
jJate on raising to supply the places of their 
parents. It is true that they generally have 
more than four children, but every one 
above this number will add in nearly the 
same proportion to the expenses of the fa- 
mily. 

* The fund,” says the author just quoted, 


“destined for replacing, if [ may say so,| 


the wear and tear of the slave, (that is keep- 
ing up the stock) is commonly managed by 


a negligent master or careless overseer. 


2 ot destined tor performing the same oflice | 


with rezard to the free-man, is managed by 
the free-man himself. ' 
generally prevail in the economy of the rich, 
naturally introduce themselves jiuto the ma- 
nagement ot the former; the strict frugality 
and pirsimunious atfeution of the poor, as 
naturally establish themsives in that of the 
latter: under such diilerent management, 
tye same purpose must require yery dilier- 


The disorders which | 


They do no work that adds any thing to his|could not go on withoutthem. The enqui 
‘fortune, and they live -more expensively, iries and doubts of the former class have long 
‘and are much better clad, than any other since been silenced by the energetic meas- 
kind of slave laborers;—therefore the great-| ures of the Colonization Society, which 
er number of these aman has, the greater | points to a hospitable shore for their recep- 
inust be his family expenses; and he will tion. The duty of putting to flight the falla- 
find it much cheaper in the end to employ cious insinuation, that the farmer’s interest 
free-servants than to hire slaves, or to own! Was 1n conflict with the common welfare of 
them himself, and raise young ones to keep! the land, very properly devolved upon the 
‘up the stock Agricultural Society. This useful associa- 
| Another great cause of expenditure may tion has not shrunk fromthe task. It could 
be traced to the nominal value which a slave- | not, however, content itself with merely dis- 
holder places upon his slaves.— Although | proving the assertion. Fer having in view 
‘they may actually bring him no revenue, the advancement of the farming interest, and 
\yet he places a value upon them equivalent| believing that negro slavery was pressing 
to what they would bring in the market, and | like an incubus upon the very energies ot 
like most others he lives in a style propor- | the nation; withering the spirit of industry, 
‘tionate to the nominal value of his property,| and retarding the progress of agricultural 
and not proportioned to the revenue it atfords| improvement, the society thought that, inde- 
him, consequently his debts frequently in-| pendent of meral or civi! considerations, it 
crease upon him, until he is obliged to con-; 4S In duty bound to state its convictions, 
vert his slaves into money, contrary to the and to prove bot only that agriculture could 
| best feelings of his heart. fo on without slaves, but that it would be 
| ‘here are many other evils attendant on benefitted by their removal. To this endit 
this deplorable system, particularly those offered a pretium for the best essay “ on the 
of a political and moral nature, which we|Superior advantages of free over slave la- 
shall leave to be discussed ina future num-;| ber.’ Hence was elicited the production 
ber. But we think those already presented, mentioned at the commencement of this 
if attentively considered, ore ‘sutticient to € ynmounication. Mr. Raymond hus created 
convince every candid mind of the vast im-|the subject in a plain, argumentative, and 
‘portance of taking early and decisive mea-| } repicuous manner. Ee has rejected eve- 

; | like ornament or superfizity, and 





| sures to avert them. iry thing 
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none of those flights of fancy, 
|which the question,in less experienced hands, 
lwonld prob ‘bly have yielded. Had the au- 

The prize essay on the comparative econo- thor wished to have written an eloquent es- 
my ot free, over slave 


| 


It is the cause of man.—— Couper. 


} 


be could have done it with 
by James Raymond, visy. of this place, has,and much less labor. But fortunately this 
just issued from the press. Tho deep inter-! was not his objeet—His aim was not to daz- 
est which the conditioa of siavery has exci- zie, but to convince; and accordingly he has 
‘ted ta the bosoms of the wise and good.anen| never stepped out of the path of argument, 
}of our country, & the patriotic philanthrepy,, to cull a transient flower—never consu!tea 


i WiliCal NAS Veen she fabroatt ipon the subject, the harmony of his sentence by rendering 


WOOF In ATTIC less tarent 


} 
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have already brought (o vear upon it the tal-| the theught subservient to the language. Con- 
ent of the nation. tans heretofore, howev- cise without being obscure, he has embo lied 


er, Only been pursu 


ivough the eiabovate!in a pamphiet of twenty pages, what many 
‘abstractions of natural right or political ex-! of our modern essay writers would have dis- 


done by free-men comes cheaper in the end al grounds—that it involves a violation of 
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tended to fifty; and in a word, has fulfilled 
the object proposed by the offer of the pre-|Gen. xv. 14. Ex: xii. 88. 
mium in a manner as creditable to himself,| 1. They lived well by their own confes- 
as the cause is worthy of the society in|sion;—so much so, that they afterwards la- 
which the subject originated. As I may pre-| mented the loss of their good living; and had) 
sume from the temper of the times that the/like to have returned toslavery for the sake 
essay Will be read generally throughout the|of it. Ex. xvi. 5S. Num, xi. 4—6. 
county, I deem further comment unneces-| 6. They were made to labor, but their 
sary. Quis. | great increase is against the notion that their | 
labor was so very oppressive as some sup-| 
fpose. Ex. i. 9—14 Experience proves | 
that oppressive labor, especially on the part | 
Having often heard Pharaoh censured for of the females, operates against a great in- 
enslaving the Hebrews—h.ving often heard crease. But the increase of the Hebrews, 
the expressions, “ Egyptian slavery,” “ K-| while in Egypt, is the greatest I know of, 
ayptian bondage,” “ Egyptian oppression,” 7, It does not appear that they were shut 
as well as “ Egyptian darkness” used,—it|out from any of the common modes of im- 
came into my mind a few days since, to ex- | provement and education. The various 
amine what kindof bondage the Hebrews | works performed, as spinning, weaving, and 
were held in, and what excuses Pharaoh | embroidery; in wood and iron, in gold, sil- 
could have made to himself, for such alyer, and brass; even to the cutting and set- 
course towards that people. The result of\ting of diamonds, with many other things} 
my inquiry was racher surprising to myself; | connected with the erecting of the Taberua-| 
and led me to make some remarks on the) cle, prove a very considerable knowledge of 
case, under the above title. the ornamental, as well as useful arts. Ex. 
Let me not, however, be misunderstood, I XXXV —xXXXIX chap. Num. Vil. The direction | 
do not mean to justify the conduct of Phara-|to write parts of their law upon their door- 
oh towards Israel My apology is not abso-/| posts and on their gates, (Deut. xi. 18—20.) 
solute, but comparative. I object to the|seems clearly to imply that the great mass 
practice of representing the slavery of {srael| of the people, if not all, could read and write. 
as the hardest ever endured; and of Pharaoh} The notice of the writing the names ot ofh- 
as the most unjustifiable of all slave-holders.| cers, (Num. xi. 26,) of writing the law on 
Itis not correct. And the people of this | pillars, (Deut. xxvii. 3,) of describing the 





From the New-York Observer. 
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of Israelites immediately after leaving 
Egypt, (Ex. xii. 27.) compared with the num- 
ber on entering Egypt, (Gen. xlvi. 27,) on- 
ly about 215 years before, shows that they 
doubled in less than every fifteen years—an 
unusual increase. ‘The above statement, 
we think, proves that Egyptian slavery was 
much milder than has often been practised 
since, and is now practised by a good max 
ny who profess Christianity. 
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UNIVERSAL EMANOIP ATION. 


FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT C&LUM. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1827. 





5t_ The office of the Genius of Universal Eman - 
cipation has been removed to the four story brick 
house, formerly occupied by William Warner, in 
South Gay Street, three doors from Market Street. 

An aperture is made through the street door, in- 
side of which a Letter Box is placed, for the recep- 
tion of favors from correspondents, &c. 

$7 Epwarp Srone is authorized to receive sub- 





country where slavery is tolerated, and espe-jland in a book, (Joshua vill. 32,) of the| 
cially slave-holders, would do well to bor-|king’s writing out a copy of the law for his| 
row their proverbs respecting slavery and|own use, (Deut. xvii. 18,) all agree with the 
oppression, from a different quarter than an-|oginion-that reading and writing were com-| 
cient Kgypt. If I am not mistaken, these|mon among that people. 
two facts can be fully made out, fromthe; 8. The attempt to destroy their male chil- 
Hebrew account of their bondage. dren, was the darkest feature in the case. 
Thatit was not as hard as several kinds} We shall have occasion to refer to this 
of modera slavery. again, in noticing Pharaoh’s excuses and 








scriptions and montes for the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, and give receipts for the same. He 
will call on subscribers in this city, and pre- 
sent their bills for settlement; and all who are 
friendly to the objects of the work, are psrticularly 
desired to lend their aid towards its support. 


AGRICULTURAL Prize Essay. 

The readers of this work will remember that a 
statement was copied from one of the Frederick pa- 
pers, some months since, relative to the offer of a 





2. ‘That Pharaoh not only had more plau-|reasons. In this place I must notice, that 
sivle, but better reasons for his course, than | the whole facts of the case favor the opinion 
many modern slave-holders have. In proof that the number destroyed must have been 
of the first, we adduce the following facts. | very small. ‘The attempt to effect it through 

1. The Hebrews were allowed to live se-'the midwives, totally failed. The attempt 
parte, to themselves, and retain their own | to drown them, appears to have lasted buta 
manners, customs, and religion. Ex. ix. 26.\short time. It was not, we may infer, in 


rey > . ' . ’ * . | 
Chey formed a community by themselves. | operation at; the birth of Aaron; as nothing 
Their slavery was rather political than per-|is said about a difficulty in saving him, Mo-' 


sonal. ‘Chey were held as public, not as|ses was but three years younger. nx. vil. 
private property. The labor exacted from It was in force at his birth. Ex.us. 2, 9. 
them was forthe benefit of the state, rather) At three months old he was cast out, and im- 
than that of individuals. Ex, i. 9—14. |mediately rescued and adopted by the daugh- 
2. ‘hey were not bought and sold, trans-\ter of Pharaoh. No other case is particu- 
ferred from hand to hand, and removed from |!arly mentioned. From Acts vii. 20, it 
place to place, as caprice or profit mght appears 
dictate. hey formed family connex ons'In all p 
as théy pleased, which were not broken in led Pharao!’s daughter to save and avop 
upon. ‘The education and management of! Moses, led ber to prevail on her father to 
the:r own children wem left to themselves; abandon the crael practice. We can indeed 
and ali the endivarments of the domestic cir-| hardly conceive of her indulging the full tide 
cle were untouched, tne temporary attempt of fi male and maternal kindness for the in- 
to destroy their male chiidrea excepted, fant Moses, and not make an eifoit to save 
Whieu we will notice presently. ‘others from the watery grave from whieb 
3. They remained where they were first | she rescued bim. That it was abandoned 
settiod, in the pest part of the land of Egypt.|—that but few were destroyed—[ think near- 
Gin. xlvii, 4—11. Bx. ix. 26. 
ti. Tuey not ony were allowed to retain|600,00% men cotemperaries with 
the property which they brought into Feypt, | when they left Egypt, and that the number 
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lly certain, from the facts that there woie 
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| premium, by the Agricultural Society, for the best 
jessay on the comparative value of free and slave 
| labor. A friend informed me, a few days since, 
| that the premium thus offered, was awarded to 
| JAMES Raymonp, esq. of Frederick, a brother of 
| Daniel Raymond, Esq. of this city. Ithas been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, but I have not yet been 
able to obtain acopy. An article from the Freder- 

| ick Citizen, copied into this week's paper, will give 
| some idea of the estimation in which the essay 1s 

i held in that place. Further notice will be taken of 

it when a copy is received. 

| -_- 

Wuere po tiey Tare Them? 

The following, from the Greeashborouch Patriot of 
| North Carolina, is * pat to the point.”— 

‘In alate case, Chief Justice Brice, of Maryland, 

thaving Oceauon to speak of Nevro Tra ling, re 

marked: ‘** that the trude itself was beneficial to the 
State, as it removed a yreat many rogues and vaga- 
ponds who were a nuisance to the State.”’—Quere, 
negro trading takes the rogues avd vazabonds out 
of Marylan’, but where does it carry them?’ 

The editor of the Patriot is not ignorant of the 
fact, that his own section of country is doomed to 
reccive as many of those beings as its e:tizens are 
abJe or willing tobuy. His own section of country 
is, therefore, considered by cur slave traffickers, 


aud our exccssive/y patriotic Judges, as @ kind of 
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Botany Bay.— Will he recoucie himself to tis, and | 
inild!y acquiesce in the determination of these gentry 
to augment the population of the southern states by 
the transportation thither of our vagabonds and con- 
viets?—or will he raise his voice against it, and aid 
his brethren ef the Manumission Society in destroy- 
ing the market for that kind of ** property?” 


WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 

Not having, as yet, been able to procure a copy 
of the book recently published by Alexander Bare- 
lay, which the editor of the New York Evening Post 
reviewed a short time since, I this week make some 
extracts from the British dnti-Slevery Monthly Re- 
porter, to show that the actual condition of the 
slaves in the British West Indies is far from being 
‘one of contentment, gayety, and happiness;” un- 
less, indeed, they difler widely from everything else, 
in human shape, that we have any knowledge of.— 
But before 1 proceed with these extracts, I wil! 
briefly observe, that the numbers of the Jamaica | 


Royal Gazette, issued previously as well as subse- 
quently to that from which the statement of last 
week was copied, contain much the same evidence 
of the unhappy condition of the slaves, @c. The 
number for March 24th, advertises one hundred and 
ninety-five slaves to be disposed of at private sale; 
thirty-nine at public auction, besides one plantation 
stocked with them; and ninety-six runaways, 2 large 
proportion of whom are described by their brands, 
sears, and mutilations as usual. Ya the whole, the 
number, noticed in one newspaper, who Rave thus 
claudestinely seyarated themselves from their homes 
ahd connexions, or are about to be forcibly separa- 
ted therefrom, is three hundred and thirty, or per- 
haps four hundred; and it is fair to presume that 
hundreds of others abscond and are sold that we 
hear nofuing of. Isthis an evidence of * content- 
ment and happiness,” Dr. Coleman? 

The extracts below will, no doubt, present the 
subject to which we allude, in a very different light 
from thatin which the advocates of slavery wish us 
to view it; but this is not a fault of its opponents.— 
Let the truth be told. — Fiat justitia ruat coclum.” 





FROM THE ANTI-SLAVERY MONTHLY REPORTER. 
The Rev. R. Bickell, late naval ehaplain at Port 
Royal, Jamaica. and some time curate of that pa- 
rish, writes ina recent publication entitled, “ The 
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that one or two «cf his jargest creditors had for seme | 
tune wished lo make a levy on his slaves to pay | 
themselves: but by keeping his gates locked, and! 
the fences round the dwelling-house and Negro- | 
houses in good repair, be had hitherto baled the} 
Argus-eyed deputy aud his deputies. ‘fhe night af-| 
ter | arrived on the property, however, bl was awak- | 
ed, about au hour before daylight, by a great boise, 

as of arms, with cries of women and children, In) 
afew minutes a private servant came to my win- 

dow, and informed me that it was the marsial's de-| 
puties making dievy on the Negroes; and that the | 
noise proceeded from the clashing of weapons, for 

some of the slaves, be said, had stoutly resisted. | 

then alarmed my frient?, and we determined to ge) 
out to see that po improper use was made of the! 
tremendous power given to these Cerberuses. By 

the time we arrived at the Negro-houses, the resis-; 
tance had ceased; for the Negrves being divided, | 
iad been overcome by the myrmidons of the law —| 
One poor fellow, however, who being dragged aloo, | 
like a thiéf by a fierce and hoprid-looking Yrishimas 
who had been one of M’Gregor’s freebooters, anu | 
who, when we came near, grasped his victim more: 
lightly, and brandished his broadsw rd over the | 
puor creature with the grin an@ growl of a demon. 

‘* Many of the men escaped from the property, and 
some few others, with some women, scattered theim- | 
selves among the coffee trees, till the party hd, 
gone off with their prey: They secured however, 
ten or twelve men, and manv of the women and | 
children, amounting in the whole to between thirty | 
and forty, who were huddled together on the out. 
side of the principal fence, and presented such 
heart-rending scene as I never witnessed before, 
and should be very sorry ever to witness again.— 
Some of the children had lost their mothers, and 
some of the mothers had ocen torn away from a 
part of their children; for some of the little urchin- 
also escaped. One woman in particular, a house- 
woman, had six or seven ehildren; two or three of 
them were seized, and the others escaped; but the 
youngest, an infant, had been caught, and she wept 
aloud and very bitterly for it, saying, that she mnst | 
give herself up if the child was not got back, for) 
she could not live separated from it.”—pp. 19—23 

The slaves, whether male or female, are drive. to 
hard labor by the impulse of the cart-whip, for the! 
sole bénefit of their owners, from whom they receive 
ho wages; and this labor is continued (with certain 
intermissions for breakfast and dinuer,) from morn- | 
ing to night, throughout the year. 

In the season of crop, which lasts for four or five 
months of the year, their labor ts protracted not on- 
ly throughout the day, as at other times, but during! 
half the night or the whole of every alternate night 
‘The time of labor for the slaves,”’ says Mr. Bic- 
kell, “is generally from sunrising to sunsetting; | 
viz. from five o’clock to seven, one half the year 


| 








half inust work, at night, whilst 
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the ther half 
slecps; so that on most sugar estates, the slaves 
work one half the year three nights in the week, in- 
dependent of the days, dud on the others two nizhts 
a week.” i 

The following passages, froin the pen of the same 
gentieman, will serve to Ceunteract some of the pre- 
Valent notions so iadustrionsly propagated by West 
indians of the cuviable comforts of the Negro slave: 
comtorts which itts unblushingly said, place him 
ubove the British peasant. 

* Of the great care taken of the slaves in sickness 
and of the boasted and frequent attendance of the 
medical men on the different properties, I have ne- 
ver seen any very flattering specimens, though I 
have been on a great many plantations, and have 
seen Plenty of doctors. Their hot-houses, or hospi- 
tals, are generally speaking filthy receptacles; they 
are very happily styled hot-houses, for they are hot 
‘nough; as the hospital is, on most estates, a confi- 
ued room, very often an earthern floor. in this isa 
platform of boards raised two or thee feet high 
like the soldier’s guard-bed, on which the sick li 
down in their own clothes, covered sometimes with 
‘blanket, and s metimes not: on some large estates 


, tney have asuperior kind of hospital, on a first floor, 


with better accommodations. The hot-house is of- 
ten the place where the Negroes are also confined 
iu the stocks, so thatitis both hospital and gaol,” 
pp 42, 53. 


‘* Nove but a bigotted and low-minded planter, ot 


, sume Interested professional resident, who cannot 


return to reside in this country, would compare the 
coarse yams and cocoas, and the stringy indigestible 
plaintains, with a few bad or rotten herrings, to the 
wholesome bread of this country, aad to potatoes 
and other fine vegetables, with a smal! portion of 
fresh meat or bacon, which the English cottager 
enjoys. Ihave seen a good deal of the state of the 
English poor, having served curacies is Somersct- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Monmou‘hshire, and Wii.- 
shire, besides having an intimate acquaintance wiin 

Devonshire; and I can conscientiously say, that f 
never saw any one,even apaiiper, who lived in the 
mean hoggish way that the Slaves in the West In- 
dies do; and, moreover, that if such coarse food as 
the Negroes generally eat was offered them, they 
would reject it, (at least much dislike it,) as think- 

ingit hardly fit for human ard rational beings. Eng- 
lish stumachs could not well digest it, three times . 

day: I know mine could not; and I can assert with 
mich truth Giat the coarsest Irish potatoes,with a lit- 

tle milk, or buttermilk and salt, are preferable to the 
Negro yams and green plantains; at least, [| wou'd 
sooner have them, and I think most of the British 
poor would approve of my taste, had they an oppov- 

tunity of judging. 

* The English poor are also much better elothed: 
for where is there a poor cottager that has not a de- 





West Indies as they are:"— 


“ Many a bitter cry is heatd when the marshal’s | 
Jeputies (dogs as they are emphatically called,) are 
seht to hunt down and seize the victim or victims, | 
and drive or drag them away to the workhouse, or 
ail, till the day of sale arrives, which ts to deprive 
them of their li tle homes, the gardens they have | 
cultivated, the acquaintances they have made, and | 
all the ttle comforts which make even slavery, in, 
in some measure, tolerable. The hardship is much, 
ncreased when slaves are married, or have fami-| 
lies, as the woman may be separated from her hus-| 
band, or parents from their children; for here the 
tenderest ties of nature are broken in an instant, 
and the wife’s or mother’s, or children’s cries would | 
not be in the least attended to, nor heeded, any} 
more than the moans of so many brute animals.’’| 
pp. 16, 17. 

“The distress and terror among a gang of Ne- 
vroes, when the marshal’s deputy, with his dogs and | 
other assistants, comes to levy in a large way, can-| 
not be conceived by those who, happily for them-| 
selves. have never been spectators of such scenes, 
and can scarcely be described by those who have | 
witnessed them. 1 was once on a cofice mountam 
on which were about seventy or erchty * 
The proprietor was much in debt, ame was avare 


FPTCS. aw | 


and from six to six, or thereabout, the other half.— | cent cloth or fustian coat, of any colour he pleases 
They are generally summoned from their slumbers, wiih other parts of his dress suitable, independent 
by the eracking of the driver’s whip, anout half an|of good and warm stockings. avd sound shoes to 
hour before daylight, and woe be to the hapless! keep his feet from the gravel and dirt? But what 
slave who does not lend a willing ear and speedy | tas the Slave? We has for his best, (from his mas- 
footsteps to its repeated calls.”’ “If he be absent|ter. as 1 before observed.) a large baize surtout, 
atroll-eall, the judge, juror, and executioner, all} whieh bangs avout him like a sack, and would as wel! 
stand by him in the shape of an inexorable driver. | fit any person you please as himself; and, moreove: 
and. withouiany defence or leave of appeal, he is} a pair of coarse trowsers and coarse shirt of Ozna- 
subjected to the lash. Nor will a trifling excuse) burgh, whieh, with the coarsest kind of hat, is his 
serve the black female;’’-‘* she makes the best of| whole wardrobe; tor this is the general livery or 
her way to take her place, her unequal share of the} badge of Slavery. The female slaves are? cloth- 
task, by the strong-armed aud stout-made man, in| edas much inferior to our poor women; and both 
the well dressed-up rank of the gang Should she! Negro men and women are without stockings and 


| be too late, her sex and sl nder form, or gentle na-| shoes, and generally go in a half-dressed state, viz. 


ture, will notavail; but, as if devoid of feeling, she! 
‘s laid down by force, and punished with many) to their knees; and very often before fresh supplies 
stripes on those parts which shall be nameless for | are given out many of Kem are ina ragged state, 
me, but which, for decency’s sake, ought never t. {and some almost in a state of nudity; and yet it is said 
be exposed. Surely nature is outraged at such de-! they are better off than the poor in Great Britain!” 
vilish indelicacies, pp. 56—59. 
*Qutof this time is allowed half an hour for] Such is the system which at this moment prevails 
breakfast, and two hours for dinner; but many | almost universally in the Slave colonies of his free 
overseers have the first shell blow, for dinner, at! aid happy country, and whicb there is reason to 


without coats or gowns; the women’s petticoats up 


half past twelve o'clock, and the second at two to} fear will continue to prevail, unless the British peo- 
igo to the field again, as they are not very particular | ple shall interfere more effectually than they have 


when they are busy In crop 


or wish to have acer-| yet done in behalf of the unhappy sufferers. In or- 
tain quantity af work done. 


Independent of this al-| der that their past interference may produce its full 


so, in crop-time, the gangs are divided, and one’ and legitimate effect, the friends of Negro improve 
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ment through the kingdom must declare their deter- 
mination to support his Majesty’s ministers, in pro- 
secuting through all the colonies the work of ameli- 
eration which has begun, but which the Colonists 
have uneguivocally manifested their purpose, if 
possible, to frustate. Such a declaration is due to 
those servants of the King, who, on futhering the 
wishes of the people, expressed in numerous peti- 
tions, have exposed themselves to no slight mea- 
sure of opposition and obloquy from the West-India 
planters. 

it is inconceivable that the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland could endure, within their sight and hear- 
ing, the spectacles and the sounds of woe with 
which their distant dependencies abound. But the dis- 
tarnice at which oppression and cruelty are practised 
makes no difference as to the responsibility which 
rests upon those in whose power it is to mitigate 
and put an end to them by just and lawful 
means. Such axesponsibility rests upon the people 
of this kingdom, for it is chiefly for the sake of sup- 
plying them with an article of !uxury—an article 
too, which they could purchase at a cheaper rate, 
and without prejudice to the revenue of the country | 
or to any other interests which ought to be protected 
—that hundreds of thousands of men and women, 
who were torn bya legalized piracy from the land 
of their nativity, are now doomed, along with the 
children to whom they have given birth, to wear 
down their strength by uncompensated toil under 
the lash of the cartwhip. 

I shall now close this article, with assuring the 
advocates of slavery in New-York, that I have much 
more to lay before the pnblic, which cannot fail to 


shew the fallacy of their reasoning, if it do not 


' 
i 


even expose a case and criminal connivance, on 
their part, at the glaring evils of oppression. 


Canat Invention. Several months since, David 
Townsend, from the Western country, called on the 
editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
and informed, that he had invented a machine 
for raising and lowering canal boats ona new princi- 
ple. Hehad been tothe patent office at Washing- 
ton, aud found that nothing of the kind had been made 
known there. Thestatement below, from Gen. Ber- 
nard, shews that he entertains a good opinion of the 
vention. The .Morris Canal and Banking Company 
of New Jersey have offered a premium of $200, 
for a ‘‘ working model of the best machine of inven- 
tion for passing boats from one level of a canal to 
another,” provided, said invention shall be entitled 
to patent under the laws of the United States. 


1 have examined an invention made by Mr. 
David Townsend of Pennsylvania, by which he ap- 
plies very ingenuously the principle of the forcing 
pump to lift up and lower down a canal boat. To 
the best of mv knowledge, | believe the ideo a new 
ore, and {| deem the invention useful and susceptible 
of application, more especially when there is a 
deficiency of water to supply the lockazge. 

Washimgton City, Dec. 13, 1826. 

———— BERNARD, 
Of the Brigade of Engincers,—Member of the 
Board of Internal !mprovemeits. 


Tee West —Who can believe it?—Ten or twelve 





vears since, it required six weeks for the best boats 


——- 


zealously opposed by those concerned in running 


keel boats, seven years ago, as our rail-road now is: 


supposed to be by waggouers and blacksmiths. 
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the managers of this important undertaking, the 


| work is progressing with encouraging prospects of 
There have been expended in work alrea- | 


snecess, 


dy done 356,875 dollars, and due for work executed, 
61,042 dols. 


98 parts of the excavation of the whole is supposed 
to be done. 

It is now in contemplation to carry the ednal 
from Newark across the Passaic and Hackensack, 
to Bergen Neck, and thence to Paulus Hook, oppo- 
site New-York. Surveys for this purpose have been 
made, and itis deemed quite practicable thus to ex- 
tend it. 

Counterfeit quarters of dollars are in circulation 
in Philadelpbia. They are lighter than the genuine 
coin. 


A woman in Warren county, New Jersey, lately | 


left her infant for a short time. and when she ree. 
turned, a large black snake was coiled around its 
neck; which she immediately seized by the neck, 
took off, and destroyed. 

The prospectus bas been issued at Boston of an 


‘© JIssociation for the promotion of Native Literature and | 
| for the general improvement of Printing.” 


According 
to the prospectus-— 
“ The plan suggested is ta establish an in-copora- 


ted society, with a capital of $100<800, in shares cf! 
100 each, whose object should be, Ist, to purchase | 
the copy rights of original works of magnitude writ- | 


ten by American authors, and by thus obviating the 


dificulties which they have to encounter in bringing | 


their works before the publie, to induce men of ta- 
lents to devote their time to literary pursuits, 

“* @dly, To re-print in a correct manner and hand- 
some style, all the standard Kuglish works, viz:— 
Shakspeare, Dryden, Locke, Swift, Pope, Thomp- 
son, Johnson, Hume, Robertson, Goldsmith, Cow- 
per, Blair, Gibbon, Paley, &c. 

“ 3diy, To have an extensive Printing office, and 
as the works selected for publication by the institu- 
tion would be printed at this office, and afterwards 
sold to the booksellers (and to the Booksellers only) 
of the United States, the association would gain 
two profits—the profits of a printer, and the profits of 
a wholesale bookseller, which would enable them 
to sell their Books at a moderate price, and at the 
same time leave a considerable profit to the stuck- 
holders:”’ 

Peace is about to take place between Russia and 
Persia. 

2 good example.—The Royal Conrt of Paris, re- 
cently condemned a young man to hard jabour for 
life, for the crime of killing his adversavy ina duel 

A Mbunistec was lately sent from the court) of 
France to the Republic of Peru. His splendid equi- 
page and royal air did not please the un stentatious 
Peruvians. And as he was not received with 
that eclat which he might expect from the sub- 
jects of a king, he took oceasion to kick up a dust 
among those plain republicans. They, however ve- 


come to departin peace from their country, 


heen pemarked, as somewhat singujiur, that this 


Of the 165 sections into which the. 
line from the Delaware to Newark is divided, 67 | 
are entirely complete and 120 have been worked— | 
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| which is just one half the duty to be imposed on 
‘ foreigners. 

* The bulk of the coffee crop is supposed at this 
‘period to have come in, and the price now paid 1s 
, $8 for fair quality, which will cost on board $10. 
| Cocoa searce at $6—territorial duty $5 perm. Tors 
i totse Shell $9 50 and scarce. Logwood $7. Spa: 


: -. nish Dollars 18 per cent, Doubloons $194. 
Morris Canal.— According to a recent report from | 


‘The British sloop of war Harlequin, Captain 
Elliott, and a French 74, are at anchor in the 
Roads,” 

Accounts from Bahia, dated in Jan. state that 
| from the 20th to the 30th Dee. last, four vessels ar- 
rived from Africa, with slaves; the numbers were 
249, 505, 267, 186—total 1155. 





| "BY AIS EXCELLENCY, 
JOSEPH KENT, Governor of Marylani, 
| A PROCLAMATION. 


Arnold Jacobs hat): 


| 


| Whereas a certain 
been charged, by indictment of the Gran: 
Inques‘, enquiring for the county of Phila. 
idelphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsy|- 
vania, of the crime of kidnapping a_ certain 
negro man, called Emory Suddler, and hath 
fled from the Justice of the said common- 
wealth, into this state, as it issaid. Anc 
Whereas his excellency John Andrew 
Siulze, Governor of the said Commonwealt! 
of Pennsylvania, in pursuance of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, de- 
_manded the said Arnold Jacobs of me, as a 
fugitive from justice, and that he should be 
arrested and delivered to John Thompson, 
Ji. agent appointed to receive and convey 
said fugitive within the jurisdiction of the 
said Commonwealth for trial upon the said 


‘indietment: upon which demand, the sheriff 


‘of Queen Ann’s county, (within whose ju- 
'risdiction it was.said, the said Jacobs had 
Sought refuge) was promptly ordered to ar- 
rest and deliver said fugitive, in compliance 
‘with the said demand.—And whereas it is 
represented, that notwithstanding the order 
to the said Sheriff, the said Arnold Jacobs 
has not been arrested and delivered to the 
said agent; and it being the imperious daty 
of the Executive of this state to use the 
‘mast effectual means to cause the said fugi- 
‘tive to be arrested and delivered as afore- 
said, to answer the charge aforesaid. Now, 
therefore, [, Joseph Kent, Governor of the 
State of Maryland, have thought fit to issue 
this my PROCLAMATION, and do, by 
the advice and consent of tne council, ot- 
fer areward of TWO Hi NDRED DOL- 
LARS, to any person or persons, who shall 
arrest the said Arnold Jacobs, and deliver 
him to the saul John Thompson, jr. agent 


cas aforesaid, or confine him in any jai! so 
ry son gave him to understand that he was wel- that he way be delivered to the said agent, 
It has! 


or any other that may be duly appointed, by 
his excellency the Governor of the said Cum- 


onthe western waters to descend from Pittsburg to | fantastic Frenchman would attempt to dazzle the Wogwealth of Pennsyivania, to receive him. 


; ‘a } 
New-O;y.eans, and about four months toreturo. By | 


, | 
alate \o of the Cincinnati Commercial Register, | 


We .eara that the Steam-boat Huntress recently per- 
formed a tip from New-Orleans to Louisville, Ken- | 
+. 


ucky, (1500 miles) in eight days and eleven hoars!— ! 


eyes of a people who acre einphatically the Children 
of the Sun, by a gorgeous display of courtly trap 
pings ouly befitting the atmosphere of amonarelh.’ 
Extract of a letter from Laguayra of lay Sih, 1827. 
“ This market at present ollers 09 encourage: | 
ment for shipme:.ts—-business ts very dull—produe | 
} 


scarce and high—indigo on board, $2.3! per lb; cot- 


Passengers on board this vessel wil] reach Pittsburg } tee 94; cocoa 24 


in avvut shirteen days from the Capita} oJ Louisiana!! 


Such .s the mae; ful 





Havigavle ~ater transporsation by the aid of Sieaw. | 
And yet, the employment of Steam vessels was as! 


improvement made in our || 


4 lettér from Port an Prinee, un ler date of 13th | 
mist. Bay came ® fly about two months the duties on 
reigo importations will advance three per cent, | 


+d those by fladsscnes m vessels nuder tie iTaytien | 
’ 
) 


‘flag will be reduced te eight per cent. ad valorem, 


~ 


Given under my hand, and the Great Seal 
of the State of Marvland, this eightit 
day of May, m the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, and of the independence of the 
United States, the fifty-first. 

JOSEPIL KENT. 

By the Governor, 

Tuo: Cucpretu, Clk. 
of the Counc)! 
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ti ¢ ee ee ee ai A aide pei a _—_ ae at a is ea eR emg a ae ay 
ae, i anced Froin Mrs. Colvin’s Messenger. 
, | Dreams, 
ea O life is iike our morning dreams, 
f ‘e | One littie hour of bliss, 
: i Where each bright passing moment scems 
ee P All fraught with bappiness: 
at | And when the light wiich Phoebus throws, 
| Breaks ihe sott spell of cur repose, 
We vainly stiive with closed eyes 
| To grasp their fading phantasies. 
; ~i So have my youthful prospects been 
= — _ ' " > ¥ e. 
i = . : Too teneitul to last— 
PARNASSIAWN GROVE. And pleasures now but d mly seen, 
—-— 5 > ; Are shad sat he past. 
‘6. dmericans, plead for the rights of mankind— Are shadows of the pa Sa 
! as Though all my hopes so bright, so fair 
Of the bond-man, as wellas the free: oe Bari. ned. teh a ; 
me Soaked Have like these dreams dissolved in afr. 
Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, Maik, Vil, sae Wallin wait ations 
Ni shade of your ‘Liberty Tree.” op ONSEE, CY WEN g Sprest Cormgt 
{ ot ee oe Rh se Aires rd ————— To mem/’ry of departed things. Leia. 
The reader will be pleased with the following . _ 
i beautiful lines, from the favorite muse of Pmily.— | Tmmertality of the Soul, 
a They will not suffer by a comparison with the best The grave is uot a place of rest, 
A ctions of Dr. Beattie. The style it will be) As unbelievers teach, 
bets | productions y ! 
OP a perceived, is similar to that frequently used by that Where gricf can never win a tear, 
ie ke celebrated poet.— Editor. Nor sorrow ever reach. 
¢! ’ 
tay TOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. The eye that shed the tear 1s closed; 
“7 Brdnight. The heaving breast is cold; 
; ' P ' But that which suffers and enjoys, 
, How solemn is the silence of this hour! No narrow grave can hold. 
The world is hushed! ail nature lies in sleep— 
o 4 Save where rude jollity upholds her power, The mou!deriug earth and hungry worm, 
Sa J y : 
ei Or wearied wretches waken but to weep. The dust they lent may clan; 
s i Strange contrast! that there revelry should keep, But the euduring spirit lives ; 
, pi Hier wassail wild amid the gloom of night— Eternally the same CAROLINE Ff RY. | 
ee And here, her thorny couch pale sorrow steep os - leanne fase IPRS — 
With bitter tears, and strain her aching sight, ; | OBITUAKY | 
lo catch the first pale streak that ushers in the light. Robert S. Coffu, better known by the uame of 
; ; _ | the Boston Bard, lately died, at Rowley, in Massa- 
E’en now perchance some widow’d mother hangs, | ohusetts. We have occasionally spoken of this young 
!n hopeless anguish o’er her dying enild, man as possessing superior poetical talents, and 
And marks with bursting heart its parting pangs, | taye republished some of the finest specimens of his 
Or covers its pale lips with kisses wild; compositions. Stshould be recorded as highly to 
While memory tells how oft it has beguiled, his credit, that he valued hjmself particularly for 
Of half its loneliness her dreary heart— having never published any thing unfavorable to re- 
And when in its bright joyousness it smiled, ligien of morality, — Phila. paper , 
Albeit within her eye the tear mightstart, aie 
she knew not, could not know, that they so soon} = gyarssrics of Crna. —A Eurepean journal gives 
must part! some interesting particulars concerning China, fur- 
+2 fai is iti who has lately returned 
its closing eye is faintly turned on her, nished by a Roman ci oo oe is naa 
. gh ¥« , lewsof death | froma residence of thirty-six yearsio Asia and Chi- 
its breath comes thickly, and the dewsof death | rg Bre Seg l aig 
4 “its forchead—one convulsive stir— ;na. The whole population of China, within the 
’ — ey ae mile to speed the parting breath-~| Wall, in 1818, was 148,000,0l0. The army consist- 
+ eo oat end in a on that ecathe _ed of eight hundred and thirty thousand cavalry and | 
: sp — uss » . } ° ‘ . ' 
depot ‘a s—in tories agony thirty-three thousand marises. The revenues in| 
| ‘ r o— : re j 
i oT OF ae oer i} awakening faith _ 1817 amounted to four hundred and seventy-seven | 
| The mother stands, until awakening aith, | celiitenn att taeiead Gena Chae 
4 Points out another world—a hope on high— mulls $ 
: . . * | — 
' , Ra sh in torrents to her eye! 7 
i And fasther feelings gush ! 7 |} Acute ran.—As a man was driving some cattle 
but this is fancy—for no sound is near, _and wishing to turn their course, he called out to a 
of joy or sadness—all around is still! | boy at a short distance toturn them. Says the boy, 
i Not e’en the night-bird’s voice salutes mine ear, | they are right sice outnow. Well, head thetn then. | 
A\ Nor the faint murmur of the distant rill— They have heads on. Whose boy are you? I dont 
i The very winds are bush’d—and on the hill know, Vil go in and ask my mother. 
i The trees are motionless—the whisp’ring sigh, — . 
{ That lingers where the blast was piping shrill, A run.—As two merchants were conversing to- 
Moves not the branches as it passes by, gether on business, a flock of birds, passed over 
Nor lifts the bending leaves that on the waters lie. | their heads; upon wh ch one of the traders exclaim- 
ad 6 rhe ( ’ : »y Lave ny 
- — ee ae a ‘,, ed, ** How happy those creatures are! they b 
rhe Re blue heaven with clust’ring stars is acceptances to pay.”—‘ You are mistaken,!’ ex- 
right, claimed his friend, ** they have their bilisto provide 
And inthe midst the moon, sublimely fair, get ce ges - 7 y I 
> 5S . 
sheds o’er the fleecy clouds her silvery light, 7 
rt in bright wreathe are flosting lighty hee, QQ === 
That in origh s g satan 
he S apenidd urea deatee. STONE-WARE PIPis 
Like snow flakes scattered o’er the silent air. ou facies —_ 
idly stil] that moon’s pale lustre lies FOR CONVEYING WATER UNDER GRuUND, &e. 
ae ee ee OP ee ee de THOMAS MORGAN & SONS, Stone Ware Manw 
ie Alike on haunts of misery he facturers, Baltimore, take this method of acquainting 
And where the sounds of wassail joy arise, s ' 
f ; ith rude mirth the quiet of the skies their friends and the public generally, that they 
i P Pans Ur tes ” % bave contracted for the privileges, @d are now 
The earth is slumbering’ butI will not sleep! MANUFACTURING STONE WARE PIPES, on tne 
y For I do love to gaze on yon bright sky, plan invented by Mr. S. R. Bakewell. It will be un- 


Pag! And all those countless orhs that seem to keep, 
‘Their nightly ward so silently on high— 
; My heart may swell, but ‘tis not with the sigh 


; Of painful feeling—nor does aught of woe 
- Awake the tear-drop in my moisten’d eye; 
But unexpress’d emotion, and the glow 
. ‘9f ali the crowding thoughts, that round my bosom 


flow. }osiiy. 
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necessary in this advertisement to describe the su- 
periority of these pipes over every other kind ever 
yet invented; suflice it to observe, that they have 
received the decided approbation of almost every 
person Who bras seen them, and particularly -f B. 
Wells, Esq. Principal of the Woollen Manufacio- 
ry, and President of the old Bank at Steubenville, 
Ohio, aud also of S. P. Parsons, Esq. Iptendant of 


ee ae 


| the Penitentiary at the City of Richmond; the firs: 
named gentleman conveyed water through such 
pipes to his mansion more than fifteen years 2F0;— 
jand the Jatter gentleman, (whois allowed by ai! 
| who are acquainted with him, to be the best inform. 
jed and most scientific mechanist in the State of Vir. 
| 3'nia,) has lately employed them to conduet water 
j {rom a spring in the vicinity of the Institution whieh 
jhe governs. The following encomium in their bve- 
{half, is contained in a letter addressed to the Inven. 
itor, by W. Winchester, sq. (Superintendent of the 
| Water works of this City.) Aduwirers 01 eold we. 
ter, and gentlemen of science generaliv, are invited 
to call, examine, and judge for themselves. 
- Baltimore, Lith Feb. 1827. 
Mr. Bakewell—Sir: 1 shall be much gratified i 
any thing E can say in behalf of your Stone ware 
Pipes, should bring them into general use. Their 
durability and cleanliness are great recommenda- 
tions, as also the ease and expedition with which 
they may be pu’ together, the cost moderate, and iy 
the following particular much superior to wood, in 
never collecting moss or sediment. They will cer- 
| tainly bea valuable article in the country, for the 
, conveyance of Spring Water to dairies, dwellings, 
| &c. &e. as cool end pure as at the source. 
1 am, Sir, respectfully, yours &c. 





W. WINCHESTER, 
| N. B.—These Pipes can be shipped at a moder- 
,ate expense to any part of the Atlantic Sea board, 
}and will be accompanied with excellent and cheap 
| Cement, together with instructions (easily compre- 
) fiended) how to lay and join them together. 


— — 


Authorised Agents, 
' The foilowing named gentlemen are authorized 
jtoact as agents for the Genius of Universal Eman- 


} 


en. 


icipation, in their respective sections of country: 
| viz, 
Wim. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Mi. 
Abner M. Plumer, Newmarket do. 
Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
| Daniel Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, dot 
Fost Master, Leesburg, Vo, 
’ Daniel Stone, P. M. Waterford, do 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. 
Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudon County, do- 
| S. R. Jones, Brooke County, do. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 
Thos. Moore, rp. m. New Market, do. 
Samuel Hill, p. m. Orange County, de 
M. Long, rp. m. Long's Mills, do. 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, de. 
Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do 
Benjamin Swaim, New Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Millan, Chestervitle S. C. 
P. Carey, Esq. p. m. Yorkville, do, 
James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Win. Bryant, Nushville, do 
John A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas 
Rev M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 
Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. 
Rey. J. T. Crow, Smockviile Ia. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia. I, 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Spring field, do, 
Post Master, Cincinnatii, Ohio, 
William Lewis, /lurrisville, do. 
Jehu Lewis, Brownsville. Pa. 
William M’kKeever, West Middleton, do. 
Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. 
James Mott, (.No. 45 Front Street,) Philade Iphia. 
Wm. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
Richard Lundy, Burlington. N. J. 
Abraham Brooke New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, p. m. Brighton, Muss. 
Rev. L. D Dewey, Sheffield, do. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
AND 
JOB PRINTING, 
IN GENERAL, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXEGUTED 
AT THIS OFFICE. 
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